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HENRY PARRY LIDDON' 

Shortly after midday, on the 16th of September, 1890, the 
writer was wending his way towards "the city" on the top of a 
London 'bus. At Ludgate circus, a great jam of vehicles blocked 
the way, and leaving the 'bus, I squeezed my passage through 
an ever increasing crowd, wondering what great event did so 
condense the surroundings of St. Paul's. Soon the conversation 
of passers by told me that Liddon's funeral was taking place ; 
and I marvelled that the burial service of a priest should so 
have stirred the depths of modern, sceptical London. For, to 
an American, it is hard to realize how large a part in the life of 
the Englishman the church and clergy occupy. No Canon's 
funeral could block the streets of New York. 

But further thought causes one to ask, why did Liddon's 
funeral cause such an extraordinary show of reverence ? It was 
not so at Gregory's death, nor did the passing of Farrar, or of 
Church, or of Stanley even, call forth quite so loud a burst of 
love and sympathy. To find an answer to this questioning I 
turned to the long delayed biography just brought out by J. O. 
Johnston, and strangely unexpected is the explanation. For 
instead of dwelling upon the great and lovely side of Liddon, 
he seems to have been impelled by strange rulings of conscience 
to lay stress upon the small and reactionary and ineffective side 
of the man. For Liddon was a great power for righteousness, 
a positive promoter of God's kingdom, a deep and moving 
preacher of the gospel — but of this side of his character Mr. 
Johnston says but little. In fact, one who knew Liddon told the 
writer that he never dreamed that Liddon had quite so unsym- 
pathetic a strain beneath that loving, piercing glance, that crav- 
ing for the souls of men. We all knew that he was a tremen- 
dously High Churchman, that an obiter dictum of the sixth century 
seemed to mean more to him than a demonstration of the nine- 
teenth, and that the lucubrations of Lux Mundi were to him 
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heretical and false; but we never thought that at the bottom he 
was so entirely an obscurantist Had Mr. Johnston's life been 
read by all before September 16, 1890, I venture to assert that 
many would have remained away from his funeral and that the 
streets would not have been so thronged. 

His preaching and his saintly life were what appealed to men, 
and of that side we longed to hear. But read for example such 
a letter as that on page 72, where Liddon firmly declines to 
preach in Westminister, because its pulpit had been polluted by 
the presence of such men as Maurice and Jowett Visions of 
St. John, rushing headlong from out the baths of Ephesus, lest 
the contaminating presence of Cerinthus should cause the walls 
to fall on them! Why publish that letter at all? Why not 
have given us one full of fervent zeal for Christ? Or again, take 
on page 337 his letter about the bidding prayer at the Univer- 
sity Church, where he says : " I always change the portion 
which implies that the Universities are places of religious and 
useful learning, which is obviously not the fact since they have 
been made the headquarters of infidelity." And this extraordi* 
nary statement because a close corporation of clergy no longer 
controlled the place, and because such men as Jowett were 
allowed within her walls ! Why on earth publish such a letter 
in days, ( fourteen years after his death), when Driver and San- 
day are deemed orthodox, and Gore is Bishop of Birmingham, 
and all the world smiles at such mediaevalism? 

These are but two cases, cited at random, of letters published, 
which do no good, and but lower one's estimate of Liddon ; such 
letters or expressions abound from end to end and what a pity ! 
They take away from the world more than they give. Why did 
we need to have emphasized just that side of Liddon? 

In fact, the Bishop of Oxford evidently felt this strongly, for 
his concluding chapter — the best in the book by the way, and 
which is well worth buying the book to read — is a half-veiled 
apology for the indiscretions of the author. He goes specially 
into an explanation of the difficulties of appreciating to-day the 
then "standards of size and importance." We regret that 
Bishop Paget's excellent summary was not put at the com- 
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mencement of the life. But enough of complaints against the 
author. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about Liddon's character was 
his unconquerable determination to remain what Bishop Paget 
calls a "free lance." Probably uncertain health was the funda- 
mental cause — but bad health has not held back many another 
priest in England from arduous duties. 

We cannot fail to be impressed with his rejection of the War-' 
denship of Keble College (pages m— 114). Pusey urged it, 
and his love and veneration for 6 fieyai consumed his life ; Lord 
R. Cavendish pressed it on him, the trustees offered it, Wilber- 
force argued with him, in fact he was thought by all to be the 
perfect man for the place. But he refused it. Again, when the 
Bishoprics of London, Lincoln and Exeter were vacant he 
could have had one of them, but in being approached he de- 
clined to let his name come before the Queen (p. 314). Edin- 
burgh was offered him, and he refused, and St. Alban's with its 
light and easy tasks was unable to lure him in his days of ill 
health (376-7). 

Now such a list of offers, and such a sequence of point-blank 
rejections, is hardly paralleled in the English Church. What 
Bishop Paget says seems undoubtedly true, that had Liddon ac- 
cepted one of these preferments, his vision would have been en- 
larged by the greater responsibilities, and he would have been 
more in sympathy with the spirit of the times. (Cf. p. 396) 

To him above bishoprics and wardenships appealed the 
opportunities for preaching in St. Paul's, and here he came to 
the great work of his life, and with it rests another complaint 
against Mr. Johnston. Had Liddon done nothing else in life 
besides his work as Canon of St. Paul's, his name would have 
been handed down to posterity as one of the great men of the 
English Church. For, with Gregory, he created an esprit de 
corps, as well as a spirit of consecration, which changed the 
slumbering old monument of bygone days into an active, stren- 
uous centre of Christian propaganda.. And we complain that 
not enough of this side is given us. 

The accounts given on pages 301 and 302 are painfully meagre 
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in comparison with the space devoted to his experiences in the 
East We feel most strongly that what the world wanted was 
less of his interviews with Palestinian patriarchs, and more of his 
ministerings to the Londoners. Apropos of this, one cannot 
neglect to add that the accounts given of these interviews should 
be taken with some salt. Read, for example, his account of the 
enthusiastic reception accorded him by Nicodemus, and the ex- 
pressions of desire for reunion which Nicodemus voiced (pp. 324 
—5). Now pure-souled zealot that he was Liddon failed to 
realize that Nicodemus was an Easterner, imbued with Eastern 
suavity ; and that politeness of the Asiastic type in the case in 
point called for seeming agreement where no real agreement 
existed, and for enthusiasm where no enthusiasm was. Anyone 
who has dealt with Greeks or Armenians knows this well ; and 
the writer makes the statement upon no mere speculative grounds, 
but upon first hand information. To show how Liddon was 
blinded by bland and empty courtesy one need but read his 
remark on p. 326 that "he (Nicodemus) allowed me to celebrate 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in the Chapel of Abraham." 
Apparently he thought, or was made to think, that the Chapel 
of Abraham was a part of the Holy Sepulchre, but such is not 
the case. It is under the same roof to be sure, but so are in- 
numerable other commemorative chapels and rooms, and the 
statement that one had celebrated "in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre" under such conditions is absurd. 

Despite all these criticisms the book is well worth reading, as 
many a touch brings out the unfathomable spirituality of the 
man. Few men lived more constantly in communion with their 
Maker, and amidst all the faults and excellencies of this book, 
there runs through it a never-ceasing stream of godliness, of 
consecration, of fervent zeal for souls. That undercurrent of 
holiness it is, which gives the book its value. 

We would that space were given to tell of his work as Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis, as author of the "Divinity of Christ," as 
founder, or rather promoter, of Pusey House, of confessor and 
adviser to many a troubled spirit ; but we leave all that for the 
owner of the biography to read. 
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As long as men reverence sincerity, as long as earnestness is 
respected, so long will Liddon's fame be great ; and despite the 
overdue emphasis on the reactionary side of his character, yet 
none the less, just because Mr. Johnston's life gives a clear and 
distinct portrayal of the intense earnestness of the man, will his 
record of his hero's life be cherished and preserved as the 
thoughts and doings of a holy man. 

Arthur R. Gray. 

The University of the South. 



